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EDMOND ROSTAND 

POET, PLAYWRIGHT AND IDEALIST 



THROUGH the death of Edmond 
Rostand the world has been de- 
prived of one of the greatest 
dramatic poets of the century. Partic- 
ularly will his loss be felt in France, for 
throughout the war his verses and expres- 
sion of thought have greatly helped in 
sustaining the courage and perseverance 
of the nation, and she has few at once so 
able and so worthy to perpetuate in her 
literature, victory and triumphant right. 
To the American public M. Rostand 
is best known through his "Cyrano de 
Bergerac, ,, "L'Aiglon," and "Chante- 
cler," though before any of these his 
fame was well established in Europe. 
Since his first great success, "Les Roman- 
esques," written when he was but twenty- 
two, his public career has been more or 
less well known to the world. His personal 
life was quite as noteworthy, and excep- 
tional, and it is with interest that we read 
what his friend M. Felicien Pascal has 
said concerning the delicacy and charm 
of his mind and personality, as affected 
by the singularly fortunate circumstances 
of his life, rather than the mere record of 
his work. 

The hour has now come, says M. Pas- 
cal, to sketch the portrait of this poet, 
of whom a certain contemporary critic 
has said: "Happy the century which be- 
gan with Victor Hugo, and finished with 
Edmond Rostand.'' It would be difficult 
to cite a literary success more sudden and 
more brilliant. That of Victor Hugo, 
which was prodigious, was less immediate 
and less resounding. Fame glorified Ro- 



stand from his first dramatic work, as it 
had glorified the young Conde and the 
young Bonaparte from their first battles. 
For we must not consider as his theatrical 
debut an obscure vaudeville, "Le Gant 
Rouge," which was produced at Cluny, 
and which passed unnoticed several years 
before " Les Romanesques." But beginning 
with this last-named work from which his 
fame was born, success, a little hesitating 
in "La Princesse Lointaine" and "La 
Samaritaine," attached itself to him so 
firmly, and was so prodigal of her favors 
to him, that there is no other example, at 
least in literature, of good fortune so faith- 
ful and so extended. 

Nor did it seem that his private felici- 
ties were less than the miraculous for- 
tunes of his public life. His wife, grand- 
daughter of Marshal Gerard, who led the 
siege of Antwerp in 1832, is as distin- 
guished for her beauty as for her intellect. 
She is a poetess — as he was a poet — and 
the unity of their talent kept pace with 
the unity of their spirit. They had two 
children, and if M. Rostand suffered in 
his home life it can only have been on 
account of the frailty of his health. It was 
on this account that at one time he left 
Paris for two years, and went to seek 
strength at Cambo, a picturesque town 
situated in one of the first of the ranges 
of the Pyrenees, not far from the sea. 

At his birth he was endowed with 
riches and intellect. He might have been 
only an elegant and idle young man but 
for the spirit of poetry, which possessed 
him in his early youth and preserved him 
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from the dissipation of his talent in light 
amusements. It sustained him under the 
lure of pleasure, and made him feel with 
irresistible intensity the charm of revery 
— of contemplation, of concentration upon 
the reflection of life in the mirror of his 
marvellous imagination. This poetic spirit 
was his first good genius. It initiated him 
into the delights of the inner life. And as, 
by writing of them, one can disseminate 
and immortalize these delights, the genius 
of poetry imposed a love of work upon 
the youth from which his wealth would 
otherwise have freed him. The flowering 
of his talent was like that of an exquisite 
plant under a climate always warm and 
bright. No storm, no chill had thwarted 
its normal growth. And its first blossom- 
ing at once adorned the stage with an 
effusion of youthful liveliness. 

It generally happens that dramatic 
work, when it satisfies men of letters, ob- 
tains from the general public only mod- 
erate approval. It brings the author fame. 
It does not generally enrich him. Thus 
M. Francois de Curel may rejoice in his 
great literary success, though but small 
pecuniary profit attends it, while M. 
Brieux may be proud of his receipts, but 
cannot pretend to count seriously in liter- 
ature. The success of M. Edmond Ro- 
stand, on the contrary, was complete, and 
the royalties which he received amounted 
to more than any ever realized in the 
theatre up to the present time, only 
nine years being necessary to attain this 
predominating situation. His fame has 
not been less great than his gains. His 
name is known to-day all over the civil* 
ized world. Others have earned riches 
and fame in literature, but the fortune 
and the glory which have crowned their 
efforts have frequently only come to them 
at an age when the trials of life have ex- 
tinguished the fires of their interest. Hav- 
ing waited too long for success, its savor 



is lost. Destiny, a tender mother to M. 
Edmond Rostand, bestowed upon him 
these gifts in profusion at an age when he 
was most likely to enjoy them. 

He was born in 1868. The first per- 
formance of the "Romanesques" was in 
1904. He was then twenty-six years old. 
And he was barely thirty-five when the 
Academy bestowed its solemn consecra- 
tion upon his talent. Thus all the higher 
joys were showered upon him and always 
at the right time, so that in his person he 
realized the most perfect example imag- 
inable of the truly happy man. 

One cannot figure M. Edmond Ro- 
stand as a man entirely real. He was too 
far beyond and above the material con- 
ditions in which one sees the common run 
of mortals placed. If he condescended to 
acts common to all human life, it seems 
less in the manner of one of us than as a 
fairy prince who has strayed from the en- 
chanted kingdom of fantasie. And at least 
two of his works, "Les Romanesques" 
and "La Princesse Lointaine," seem only 
pretexts for presenting himself in the fa- 
miliar scenes of his dreams. 

Betrothed early, he knew how to make 
of his betrothal a living poem, which he 
and his fiancee recorded in two volumes. 
Prose appeared to the lovers too vulgar 
to express all the shades of their emotions. 
They made love in verse. That is, they en- 
deavored to bring new charm to the touch- 
ing puerilities in which all lovers of all 
times have dealt. To this duo of madrigals 
wherein one is reminded of the authors of 
the amorous history of the three last cen- 
turies of the Ancient Regime, we owe " Les 
Pipeaux" of Rosamonde Gerard, and " Les 
Musardises" of Edmond. 

Rostand's imagination, always in quest 
of agreeable emotions, borrowed as much 
from his creative genius as from his 
reminiscences. He was a magician who 
evoked at his will poesie surviving from 
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ancient times in books and in works of 
art. He mingled with them his own dreams, 
and of them composed an ideal domain, 
a permanent and at the same time a 
changing mirage, isolated from our stu- 
pidities and protected from them by illu- 
sion. Life, thus, became to him a kind of 
theatrical scene, with innumerable acts, 
or, rather, he seemed no longer to distin- 
guish the picture life of the play from that 
of reality. 

M. Jean Lorrain tells us that M. Ed- 
mond Rostand was a comedian of the first 
order. " He recited verse as well as his wife, 
who recites delightfully. He did not dis- 
dain to play in his own pieces. The house- 
hold toured the provinces, and I have 
seen M. and Mme* Rostand at the theatre 
in Luchon play successfully Sylvette and 
Percinet from the ' Romanesques/ " They 
only reproduced in this case in fiction, the 
love duo which they had lived during their 
engagement but of which they also knew 
how to make literature. 

There is one essential trait in the dra- 
matic work of M. Edmond Rostand which 
will be apparent to any one who takes the 
trouble to think about it. It presents only 
agreeable pictures of life. And by this es- 
sential trait, or rather by this general 
character of his works, one may see at 
what point he models them upon his own 
experience. There is not one painful scene 
in his dramas, no ugliness, none of the 
horrors of physical pain. When he goes 
as far as sorrow, he does so with precau- 
tions, with tenderness, so that the shock 
is softened. The death of Cyrano saddens 
us. But this sadness is consoled by the 
jesting resignation of the dying man, by 
the boasting and vanity of his uncon- 
querable energy, and by the soft melan- 
choly of the falling leaves which accom- 
pany his last sigh. It is, in our opinion, 
in this death scene that the genius of Ro- 
stand reaches the sublime. The death of 



the Duke of Reichstadt also is an afflicting 
spectacle. But M. Rostand can not bring 
himself to cause our tears to flow. At 
most he consents to bring them to our 
eyes. And he calls up all the resources of 
his invention to arrange about the dying 
one movement which distracts our atten- 
tion, and by which our pity may be soft- 
ened. 

This presentation of the happy life 
which M. Rostand has given to the world 
appeared at the moment when the con- 
ventional realism of the stage concerned 
itself almost wholly with evils, misfor- 
tunes, and villanies. He presented to the 
public elegant, lively individuals with 
polite manners and conversation, patri- 
cian, refined of sentiment, all rustling with 
laces and satins and moving in enclosed 
parks with fairy-like vistas. At the dress 
rehearsal of the "Romanesques" this was 
a revelation. Youth dared to show it- 
self laughing, rougish, and gaily in love. 
One felt oneself to be in Springtime among 
the flowers, and experienced a sense of 
internal well being. Men reflected that 
the theatre was not necessarily con- 
demned to bitterness, to cruel railleries, 
or to thrills of disgust, and that this life, 
of which the theatre is only a conven- 
tional reduction, is not entirely a bad 
place. This was the beginning of the dis- 
affection toward the theatre libre. "La 
Princesse Lointaine" and "La Samari- 
taine" did not precipitate this movement, 
although they hastened its quiet advance. 
"Cyrano de Bergerac" unchained it in an 
explosion of enthusiasm. The nobility of 
soul which runs its generous current 
through this drama, the heroic power of 
the characters, so surpassing in intrepid- 
ity, in audacity, in devotion, and in love, 
— all the inspiration which flows from this 
work, opened to the soul the regions of 
dreams and ideal visions. The heavy 
masonry of the realists which had hidden 
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it hitherto fell down at the triumphant 
fanfares which issued continually from 
the mouth of Cyrano. 

It is plain enough that M. Edmond 
Rostand wrote his dramatic works for 
his own pleasure as well as for the enter- 
tainment of his contemporaries. We do 
not go so far as to say that he became a 
dramatic author as a luxury, nor so far 
as to confine him among gifted amateurs. 
His intellectual vision, his cerebral organ- 
ism, his sensitive nature were affected so 
powerfully by the theatrical aspect of all 
things, that he would have been a drama- 
tist, even if he had been obliged to work 
for a living. But one feels that in creating 
these plays, in putting them on the stage, 
and in assisting at their representation, his 
greatest delight was in spreading the 
spectacle before himself. 

Fiction is an illimitable domain which 
the imagination orders to its taste around 
reality in order to supply its deficiencies. 
But in this domain objects are freed as 
much as one will from common conditions. 
One penetrates there by quite another 
path than that of the senses. When one 
has made of this domain his familiar 
dwelling, one acquires necessarily a high 
sensibility of tone. But his exaltation is 
attained by effort, by resolve, by an im- 
petus of will, which nature left to herself 
does not assert. And it is thus that one 
may say that M. Rostand made of arti- 
fice a second nature. 

"L/Aiglon" touches us more nearly 
than hiis other dramas. Its spectators 
might reasonably seem to detect there 
the distant echo of their political hopes. 
He had foreseen this interpretation. He 
had even taken care to declare it entirely 
contrary to his intentions. At the head of 
the printed drama appeared these lines: 



" Grand Dieu ! ce n'est pas une cause 
Que fattaque, on que je depend . . . 
Et ceci n'est pas autre chose 
Que I'histoire d 9 un pauvre enfant." 

The anguishes, the hates, the conflicts 
of our day, the convulsions and rendings 
of an epoch in agony, — perhaps in the 
agony of bringing forth a new order of 
things, — all this chaos of ideas and of sen- 
timents which hurl themselves in furious 
assaults, our failures, our lassitudes, our 
painful and uncertain efforts, all were 
strangers to him. Without doubt he sus- 
pected that his sensitive soul would have 
been too cruelly wounded by them. He was 
preserved from too rude trials, from the too 
violent shocks which he would have re- 
ceived in mixing with his kind. His fancy 
created for him an asylum always smiling. 
It removed carefully all ugliness, all bru- 
tality, or depressing procession of calam- 
ities; it retained only beautiful gestures, 
elegancies, sumptuous vocabulary, theat- 
rical pomp, airs of Iightsomeness. He 
saw life a perpetual fete, where one only 
changed costumes of lace and silk, and 
settings of light, for rustic apparel with 
verdure and blue skies. His mind culled 
diligently from books and pictures all 
the flowers of French beauty, of grace, 
of gallantry. He has thus in turn been 
troubadour, wit of the Hotel Ramfcouillet, 
shepherd of PAstree, and grand seigneur 
of the fetes of Watteau. 

Perhaps among the beneficent fairies 
who have woven his destiny of all the 
most enviable good fortunes, a bad fairy 
glided to withhold from him the gift of 
style except at intervals. This would have 
been after all but a feeble witch-work; it 
is not probable that it seriously troubled 
his unalterable happiness. 



